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Pour hrlaf projact ra ports prasaat as pacts of child 
protidad by soiontary soclatias la Baglaad: (1) A statistical 
i« dascribaa tha char actar 1st ics of yoaag chlldraa (0-5 yaars) 

:tad to tha cara of wolaatary soclatias aad tha factors 
riatad with tha aarly castoratloa of soaa chlldraa to tkalr 
iti r aad tha laagthy stay la cara of othars. (21 A study 
tr-olds la rasldaatial aarsarlas cob pa cad davalopaaat of chlldraa 
lad spaat aost of thair lisas la rasldaatial cara with sorklag 
k chlldraa liviag at hoaa. (1) Laagsaga davalopaaat of 
laatial aorsary chlldraa (2-5 yaars) *as asaalaad aslag varbal 
toavarbal tasts to dataralaa ptasaaca aad dagraa of laagsaga 
rdatioa. (*) Aa obsarvatioaal stady of rasldaatial aarsarlas 
iptad to assass tha aaaaar la which spaclfic aspacts of tha 
Iraa's aavlroaaaat atfactad thair psychological davalopaaat. 
as is was placad oa coaparisoa of tha spaach aad actloas of staff 
Uftcaat typas of aarsarlas. A short discassioa follows aach 
rt aad spacifias oatcosas aad coaclosioas. (RT1 
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„,. SuTO?rt , The «n*t t. supported for five years fro. October 1947 by » c«nt 



r. B: -marie's Society. 

, ;cn , -i;(* „« u under the joint Sircct.on of Profo.sor Jack .»»«* *nd 
room Ticard. 00 part. cent of Child Derelopoent, Institute of Education, 

don Squ :ins, C.l. . 

nelt Work, in tnia unit otnrtcd in October 1947. hen Dr. Barbara Tlterd took 

ZUlm epnointaent r. Be search Officer. The follocin* staff has also ^rked 

, unit oir.ee that tine, Mr 3 . Anne Jooeph. 3. A. (*• *rc.r) Assistant Reaearcb 

•r, ful-tlae since J.mu.ry 1968, Ura. K. Culbard, secretary, part-tioc oir.ee 

,er 1967, Uro. E. Tregenia, B.A., clinical psychologist, -.ho oarried out a 

m of psychological Seating bet .een April and Septe.ber 1969, Oliver B. Coopers, 

i„l student from Barker* Dni.eroity, vho orked tlth us on « ’Clustery baaia fro. 

fer 1963 until June 1969* 
ets Ondertaken 
Statistical Survey 

ain aim of this^urvey ,aa to describe in broad terns the characteristics of young 
ren admitted to the caie of voluntary societies, and tne factors associated vdth 
arlv restoration of some children to their parents, and the lengthy stny in coie o 
»b. Information was collected from the files of the three largest voluntmy 
itjos in England which provide residential care for young children, that is 
inrrarde's, the Church of England Children's Society, and the Motional Children's 
, alout all children under five years of age admitted to their care in 1962, 19 5 
L964. The movements of the children -..-ere followed until December 1967. A 
Lied report of the survey is in preparation. Some of the main findings are 

fly described below. 
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;uaocr ol“ rcupcctb tin* charge .rictic.i of lr\K ^niiar^n looked after ty tr*c three 
Lies differ, ru.u ii.crc the figures for Dr. Bamarda-’o children diverge markedly 
the overall findings they -.to mentioned separately. It should be noted that 
ron admitted specifically for adoption .ere not included in thi3 envoy, 
f the },055 children under five admitted in this period 57% 'ere boys and 27% 
:olourcd (Dr. Bar arda’%, 54?fc). The principal reason for admission van 
Ltim&cy f recorded in 60Ji> of cases (Dr. BamardajJa, 47%). The- proportion of 
red children oho ..ere illegitimate ' ns even larger, 75%» (Dr. Bamordm’-s, 60%). 

, much less frequent reasons for admission wore, in descending order, desertion of 
?nt or breakup of a marriage, long term illness of a parent, and neglect or 
ty by a parent. Other reasans, such as the death of a parent, were reported 
rarely. The main burden of the societies’ ork -i th young children is thus with 
nildr**n of unsupported mothers, and oi sroken or unstable marriages, --he have 
had the experience of a secure home. 

t hAlf af all ohilaren admitted under five vert bclor the age of six months 
Barnard*’^, J9%) and 91% of these babies were illegitimate (Dr. Barnardo's, 06%). 
orlier the admission, the more likely that the ohild was admitted because of 
itimaoy. From the age of two illegitimacy drops into second place as the reason 
dmi 3 sion, tho moat frequent cauoo being now dosortion of a parent, or breakdown of 
riagoi but illegitimacy continues to bo the seoond most frequent reason for 
,oi*n until the ago of five. (in Dr. Barnard* *e it takes t»ird or fourth place 
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7 a,',© of two. ) 

3 ion, % of the children -..ere placed directly in a footer home, (Dr. Barnard* a, 
„ the rest • ent into residential nurseries or branch homes. However, 

3tly about a third of the children vere fostered (Dr. Barnard. <s &). The 
most likely to be fostered were illegitimate children admitted below the age 
onths, and proportionately many more g.rls vere fostered than boys. -u: equal 
•n of vhite and coloured children were fostered. The success rate of foster 
cements .'as much higher than that achieved by local authorities - only 
hildren had to be removed from their first foster home (Dr. Barnardo’s, 7 .#). 
105i of all children fostered vere moved to a second or third fostor home 



mordo's, 6 jo). 

md of five years 10 * *f all the childre admitted in 1962 had been adopted 
mardo's, 1254 ). It should be remembered that the survey did not include 
i admitted specifically for adoption. 9 % of those adopted were adopted by 
is tor parents; in most cases the fostering had been arranged "v.ith a viev- to 
a”. Girls were much more likely to be adopted than boys, but this va 3 trie 
vhite children. Colourod girls were not moro likely to be adopted than coloured 
coloured children of both sexes vere adopted proportionately much less often than 

hildr: . 



md of three years 579 b of all children had been restored to a relative, ai.i at 
of fivo years this figure had risen to 46* (Dr. Bamardo's, 4 #). However, 

• of the illegitimate ohildrcn had been restored after five years, and only 
the coloured illegitimate ohildrcn. The earlier the illegitimate child wa 3 
i, the lesi likoly he vas to be restored. But for those admitted for "ether" 

, early admissions were as likely to bo restored as later admissions, and white 
ourod childron were equally likely to bo restored. 
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the -.min conclusions to be drawn from this survey is that certain groups of 
are less likely to be adopted or restored than others, and these facts should 
e in mind when considering admission policy. »nly one in three of the 
imatc children taken into residential care under the age of six months is likely 



estored, and if he is coloured and a boy he is not likely to be adopted or 
d. In vi t * of this finding, should more emphasis be placed on helping the 
cd mother to keep her child with her, by providing day care and ether services 
ther instances by helping her to release the child at an early age for adoption? 



:e numbers of abandoned illegitimate coloured children, especially boys, growing 
>sidentinl care would seem to call for a reconsideration of the problems 
l in placing coloured children for adoption# 
itudv of two year olds i n residential nurseries 

sway we turned from statistical date to focus on the development of the child 
lential care. Greet improvements have taken place in residential nurseries in 
t fifteen years, notably increased staffing and the introduction of smell 
Be "family groups", but research workers have not yet assessed the effect of 
hanges on the development of the children. The aim of the *udy was to aeeeea 
aapecta of the development of two year old children who had spent almost all 
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crt lives in residential care, and to compare this development and the 
oes they had had with those of two year old children living at home in working ; 

milies in London. The enquiry was particularly directed towards language ■ 

ion and emotional development, areas in which earlier research workers had . 

:d serious retardation or disturbance. The age of two was chosen as the 
. at whioh reliable assessments could be made, it is planned to reassess the > 

i when they are four years old. . 

.ed report of the study is to be published. The main findings will be 

described. 

; ery ^oup consisted of thirty children aged exactly two who had all been 
full-term babies, admitted to care before the age of four months, and not 
sntly moved or hospitalised. They were living in twenty two different 
es belonging to the three societies. All but one of the children were 
imate , and 50/- of them were never visited by relatives. They were compared 
irty W year olds from working class families in Southwark and Camden who 
ving in rather poor material circumstances (more than half had no bathroom or 
and a number were living in condemned housing) but in small intact families. 

•sery children were found to be on an average two months retarded in their level 
;uage development, and less talkative than children living at home; They were 
tss friendly to strangers, more clinging to their nurses, and more demanding of 
.on. However, most of them showed a clear preference for one or two particular 
, and they were not indiscriminate in their demands for affection. More 
r than home children sucked their thumbs, and fewer were toikfc trained, but there . 
evidence of any marked disturbance or behaviour abnormality in the nursery \ 

The methods of child upbringing used by mothers and nurses differed widely* ji ; 

s were more indulgent, aAd demanded less of the children, but punished them t 

' p 

sverely. 

. u.— • J 

■ ' . 
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>f both language retardation and of emotional immaturity was found in two 
lursery children, although the gross disturbance described by earlier workers 
»en. Both aspects of retardation would appear to be related to the poor 
t of care provided for nursery children. 7Qp- of working class children 
been away fi.*om their mothers for a day. But each of cut nursery two year 
ueen looked after by large numbers of people, on average 24 , since admission. 
ie needs of staff for recreation and promotion mean that no child in 
il care can be looked after by one person only, but the method of deployment 
jreatly exacerbates the inherent instability. 

sries use student nursery nurses, each of whom vrorks only three days a week 
Lod of about three months with a group of children. Moreover in most cases, 
lirjins, tHo p+.aff nurse, although now attached to her group for five days a 
ains only one year. The conse^tionce is that only the most senior staff, who 
emselves look after the children, are stable features. In these circumstances 
nts and nurses, however conBci ©n’t! nrv<** «o+ +o i 

y, cannot understand their earliest speech, or provide them with the stavility 
i grow towards emotional independence. Moreover, it is questionable whether 
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girls of seventeen to nineteen (the most usual age of both students and staff 
es) are sufficiently mature to meet the demands of a group of motherless 
dren. Hence even at two the childrens behaviour indicates an unsatisfied need 
greater affection and intimacy, whilst their language retardation indicates that 
are having insufficient verbal exchanges with adults, 
he instability resulting from a multiplicity of caretakers must be added the 
ability resulting from the practice of moving the child from a baby group to a 
ily” group at the end of the first year of life, and from a nursery to a branch 
at an age varying from two to seven years. Both these practices should be 
fully re-examined. By the age of one the child has already developed bonds of 
ction with the adults who care for him, and is usually wary of strangers. The 
r nursery child who is awaiting transfer often expresses considerable overt anxiety 
he anticipated loss of everyone who is familiar. 

Language development of Residential nursery Children aged 2-5 years 

rder to see whether the language retardation found in two year old nursery 
dren persisted, it was decided to assess older pre-school children. All the 
thy children aged two to five years in eleven residential nurseries, belonging to 
three voluntary societies, were examined with verbal and non-verbal tests, 
dren with any form of handicap and those who had been born prematurely were 
.uded. Of the 85 children examined, 'JT/c had been admitted to the nursery before 
r fitst birthday and only 14/ had been admitted after their second birthday, 
mage development for most of the children had thus taken place in the nursery, 
i non-verbal test the scores of the nursery children we re average throughout the age 
je. The language retardation found previously in two year olds was seen to persist 
l 1 about the age of two and a half. However, between the ages of three and a half 
five years the average nursery child scored better on a test of language 
prehension than did children of the same age living at home. Their ability to use 
juage to express themselves remained rather below average, and the gap between their 
?es and that of children living at home tended to increase as they grew older. 





elow average scores of the younger children is probably a consequence of their 
ive neglect in many nurseries. (See next section.) However, this retardation was 
to be reversible. The above average scores on language comprehension of the 
children must reflect the excellent environment which in many ways the 
ential nursery provides. The staff-child ratio is high, and the nursery children 



better play equipment, more stories, often more outings, than many children 
g at home. However, the gap between their good language comprehension and below 
ge ability to express themselves raises interesting problems. There is reason to 
ive that nursery children talk less than children living at home, and this may 
t from their lesser emotional involvement with the adults caring for them or the 
n responsiveness of those adults to their conversational overtures. 
ier study is needed to elucidate this question. 
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Observational Study of r esidential nursene£ 

:ther studies have been carried out or are in process which attempt to assess the 
mer in which specific aspects of the child’s environment in the nurseries affect 
?ir psychological development# 

s purpose of these investigations is to show whether differences in the speech and 
bions of the adults who care for children are reflected in differences in the 
Lldren's achievement. Two comparisons are planned: on the one hand, a comparison 

the speech and actions of nurses and working class mothers, and on the other hand 
comparison of the speech and actions of staff in different types of nursery. The 
cat study is in preparation: a brief report of the second study follows; 

ctors affecting the level of language deve l opment within the nurs e ry , 
ry large differences were found in the level of language development achieved by 
ildren in different nurseries. It was believed that these differences were not 
netic, but related to aspects of the management of the nursery, and mediated by 
fferences in the way in which the staff acted and talked to the children. The most 
iportant aspects were believed to be the following: 

The autonomy of the nursery group : in some groups, which were physically 

Ldependent in the sense that they were housed in a separate cottage or flat, the 
irse in charge made all the day-to-day decisions in the life of the children and was 
insulted by the Child Care Officers about the child’s future. The children in these 
?oups were usually given almost the same degree of freedom as children living at 
>me, that is they could move freely about the house and garden, take part in decisions 
oout their new clothes and the day’s menus, etc. At the other extreme the nurse had 
d refer most decisions throughout the day, e.g. whether to take the children for a. 
ilk or to switch on the television set, to the superintendent or matron, and the 
hildren were not allowed to go around the house or into the garden on their own. It 
as believed that in groups where the nurse’s autonomy and responsibility was high 
er interactions with the children would be more frequent, whilst/ her autonomy was low, 
nd in a sense she was only ’’minding" the children under the eye of her superior, her 
nteractions would be fewer and she would spend more time supervising only. 



o 
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whilst this was everywhere high by most standards in some nurseries 
m eonriderably higher than others, and it was expected that in those groups the 
• would interact aore with the children. 

mff stability ! In soae nurseries the staffing was exceptionally unstable, 
tee the lay staff had to da periods of night duty. In these nurseries it was 
>t«d that the staff, because they knew the children lest ' 1 l, would interact 
with the children. 

ute range of the children s In some nursery groups more than half of the children 
under three, and because of the burden of physical care involved, and the 
ted speech of the children, it was expected that the staff in these groups would 
ract less with the children than in those groups where the average a. e was higher. 

firara Of experience. It was believeu that nurses with considerable experience 
d internet with the children more than newly qualified nurses, because of their 
w M if>oonfldenoe and understanding of the children's needs. 



mm 
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„ therefore decided to observe in detail the activities and talk of the staff 
hirfcen residential nursery groups, ohosen because they differed one frcm 
her in the r.speots of management described above, ^ch group was observe 

::::r~s were used tc record the way in which the staff used their 
. ^conversational exchanges and other staff/child interactions which 
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l3 found that in these nurseries where the children- s language development ». 
est the staff spent more time interacting with the children, l.e., P aying 
hatting to them, rather than supervising their play, that a higher proper 10 

_ tvinn .nerelv "time -pas sing comments' , and tna 

talk was informative} rather than merely 

«ivi 1 d-pen The frequency with which the staff 
staff more often answered the children. The q 

e to the children (within the range observed) did not affect the level 

Illopment, it was rather the of the talk which - -pertant. 

- +ht tallc cou id also be seen to affect the number of verbal 
quail y ° ..informative" remarks by the staff tended to evoke 

^changes with the childr . ..time-passing" remarks did not. The 

ponse in the children, which commands and tin p mg .... _ he 

ater the proportion of prohibitions in nurses talk, the less o en w 
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“ ' " . “TZ staff had~ grater autonomy, where there va*rr. 

th0Se nUr8> ; rie8 '*' 8re ^ * 1 children, and the staff were acre 
better staff 8tabx1 ^ ^ children's language scores were highewt and 

experienced were indeed those vhe answered them more often, 

— - ~r r:: itr— - — 
:mrr:: va. ^ rr^rr^rrr z 

children acre then the yonder one^gave^ above appeared to affect 

negative sanctions. Howevo , .. activity and talk, and it 

both the children's ^r-^tsTthe^udy 6 ^ determine the relative i^ortance 
' Cr we were ho/ever able to establish that - 

e ^ on rrr^tr^^.. «- — - ^ 

srr- — - r^tri-Tr:r 

whereas in the ordinary *° 4 ^ children ^ the ^ of two and a • 

half 1 were spohen to less often then the older children. This observe ton het,c 

to explain the relative retardation of the nursery two year 0 ^ 

A finding of relevance to staff deployment was. « *- ^ ^ aitd 

with a axoup of six children the junror of the two 

■ V nnot leas with the children then when she was alone in charge 

interact less vnw “* ,. lo(ie each nurse xn 

A more efficient use of staff, then, is whers possible to ,1-ce 
charge of three children. , , f i » onal climate^.. 

Other as tWiOt8 _of_resid ent1 al nursery lif e,. 1. __ - — ' the processes 

though the main ^ IcMevlnt, information was also 

:irt:r:rr^r:rnie^. some ^ . r::;: - — — 

climate " of the nursery was unde by observing the frequency of staff remarhs 
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comparable study is made in working class families it is difficult to make a 
e assessment of our findings. However, there is no question but that all the 
es described above were observed very rarely in the nursery, e.g. only ~4 of 
aik expressed pleasure or affection, and only 1* of staff time was spent in 
onate physical exchanges with the children. The staff were almost always 
but their relationship with the children tended to be both detached and 
dal. Further evidence of this was found during interview when compared with 
; class mothers nurses much less often said that they worried about their 
i, or felt really cross with them, or were upset by them. 

|ion . 

a considerable interest that the nursery staff , almost all of whom are kin y 

,d of children, tend to treat their charges in a detached way, very different 

re way in which they will later look after their own children. It is suggested 

ie following factors are responsible: 

e multiplicity of caretakers described above means that staff have usually 
rked for a long period with any one child. 

e nurses in charge of a group of six children tend to guard against 
i tiara by treating all the children in a detached way. 

0 organisation of the nursery into groups of six means that it is rare for one 
, children to be alone with an adult. 



i 
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ABSTBACT fouc bcl#f project copoctn peasant aspacts of child 

car* protid#d by tolaoticy •oci*tt*« ii liyUid: fl) i # l 1 a^ llt ^ C4 | 

sorvay donee 1 bon tba cbaractaclat lea of young cbiidcaa (0-5 years) 
adaittad to tba caca of ooluatary soclatlas and tba factors 
associatad with tba aariy caatocatloa of sons cbiidcaa to their 
parents, and tba leaqthy stay ia caca of others. (2) A *tudy 
2 - year-olds ia caaidaatial aacaaciaa coapacad deoelopaeat of cbiidcaa 
nbo bad spent aost of tbaic lions la caaidaatial caca tilth nocking 
class cbiidcaa lining at boaa. (!) Language deoelopaeat of 
caaidaatial auraacy cbiidcaa (2-5 yeaca) nan eiaalaed using vacbal 
and aonoecbal testa to datacaiaa pconoaco and degree of language 
catacdatioa. (*) An obsacoatioaal study of residential nurseries 
attaaptad to assess tba aaaaac ia wbicb specific aspects of tba 
cbiidcaa* s aaoicoaaaat affected tbaic psychological daoalopsaat. 
Bapbasis uas placed oa coapacisoa of tba speech and actions of staff 
ia diffeceat types of auesaries. A sboct discussion follows each 
re pox t and specifies outcosas and conclusions. (BE) 
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who care for the child, at least two of whom should lake an interest in each 
child, so that he is not bereft when one leaves. 
j> The child’s self-direction 

Observations were also made of the extent to which the children were encouraged to 
direct their own actions. The frequency with which they were offered a choice was 
noted, and also the frequency with which they were treated as a group, and their play 
was directed by the staff. Considerable variations between nurseries were noted, 
which were associated with the degree of autonomy of the staff. That is, in those 
nurseries where the staff nurses- autonomy was high the children were more often 
treated as individuals and more often took an active part in play with the staff. 

It was, however, unusual in any nursery for the child to be offered a choice, and • 
it was very unusual for the staff to talk to the children about themselves or their 
families, or to discuss the children's past or their future with them. 
discussion 

In so far as children are treated as a group, e.g. toiletted together at regu ar 
hours, moved "en bloo- round the house and garden when the staff wish, enoouraged to 
watch, whilst the staff lead play activities and to accept what they are given without 
choice, they do not learn to take responsibility for their own actions or to direct 
their own lives. Although we have as yet no evidence for this assertion it seems 
likely that children brought up in this manner will tend to become passive and wait 
for direction. Yet it is these same children without a stable family background who 
will later be most in need of the capacity to direct their lives without guidance and 



supervision. 

A major reason for the "bloo” treatment of the ehildren is probably the inexperience 
of many of the staff, who fear that chaos might ensue if individuality were encouraged. 
However, there is often a laok of recognition by superintendents of the desirability 
of encouraging self-awarenesq and self-direction in the children. This is reflected 
in the low autonomy given to the nurses! those nurses who had to refer every decision 
to a superior ran their group entirely by routine and offered their oharges very 




Breadth of Experience 

This aspect of nursery life was investigated by a questionnaire. Nurseries now 
make considerable efforts to broaden the experiences of their children, and we founa 



that they provide as many, or more unusual experiences, e.g. visits to the zoo, 
seaside or circus, as working class families. Often they are read to, and sung to 
more than children at home. However, nursery children still have fewer, or none, of 
certain everyday experiences from which the child at home develops self-confidence 
in a variety of spheres. They do not usually help prepare meals, watch the 
behaviour of a group of adults, get into bed with an adult for a cuddle, run in and 
out of a neighbour's house, or pay regular visits to relations. Most of them have 
little if any close contact with men. Some of these deficiencies can be remedied in 
part by the use of the cottage system, where each group nurse does her own cooking and 
shopping, others by finding the children local "aunties" with whom they can spend 
weekends. The possibility of employing male Community Service Volunteers in 
nurseries would be worth exploring* 
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usion 

esidential nurseries run by the large British voluntary societies are probably as 
as any in the world. Staffing, housing, and play equipment are generously 
ded, and in many respects, described above, the level of development of the 
ren bears witness to this. However, in a number of respects the environment in 
nurseries differs from that of a good working class home - notably in the 
plicity of caretakers, lack of emotional warmth, restriction of experiences, and 
endency to discourage spontaneity, and initiative in the child. We found that 
ursery two year old shows signs of emotional immaturity which may be related to 
i characteristics: we have not yet examined their effect on older children, 

lould be noted that 64$ of the children we observed had not been visited by a 
;ive for at least a year (Dr Bamardo's 58$) and are therefore wholly dependent 
le nursery staff for their emotional and other needs. 

ir study pf language development we showed that the achievement of the children was 
ted to certain aspects of the management of the nursery which affected the way in 
1 the staff interacted with the children. Some of these aspects, notably, good 
F autonomy, experienced staff and stable staff, are probably also important for the 
Lopment of good staff-child interactions in the widest sense. In the course of 
report other suggestions for nursery organisation have been made, in particular 
wb»re possible groups of six children should be subdivided, that there should be 
astic relation in the number of persons caring for each child, and that a 
berate structuredencouragement of closer staff-child intimacy should be considered. 
, of these changes may bring its own problems, and further study of the development 
he young child in residential care is planned# 

rould be uncharitable and unjust to conclude this report without paying tribute 
;he high quality of the work already being done in the nurseries, and the devotion 
concern of the staff involved. In all the nurseries we visited we were accorded 
:y opportunity to carry out our studies, and staff at all levels discussed their 
Diems freely and frankly with us. We are indeed grateful to them for their '• 



jperation. 
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